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How A Paper Eliminated Gossip 
Columns—With No Complaints 


By John Enwright 


Complaints about gossip columns in high school papers ave being made 
all the time somewhere by someone — but no one does anything, or seems 
not to, to eliminate them. Here the adviser to “The Shamrock,’ bi- 
weekly paper of East Detroit High School (enrollment 1,450), East De- 
troit, Michigan, tells how one newspaper staff eliminated theirs and did 
so with no repercussions. His constructive, helpful suggestions are the 
best the editor has read on a problem which has caused too much trouble, 
even to the point of threatened lawsuits, in too many places. And when- 
ever trouble has arisen anywhere, the faculty adviser usually has had to 
deal with it. 


Gossip columns, long the bug-a- 
boo of high school newspaper ad- 
visers and conscientious editors, 
can be exterminated! All that is 
needed is a dose of “journalistic 
insecticide” brewed from such in- 
gredients as determination, imagi- 
nation — and quiet workers. 

At least that is all that was 
needed at East Detroit High 
School, (in suburban Detroit) a 
typical school of 1,400 students. It 
should be added, however, that one 
of the factors in the success of our 
project was the willingness on the 
part of the editors to experiment. 

It would be proper at this time 
to identify the type of gossip 
column we are in favor of eliminat- 
ing. The most commonly accepted 
meanings of the word gossip are 
idle talk, groundless rumor, trifling 
or petty tatlings, or mischievous 
tales. This is the type of material 
we were anxious to delete. Dic- 
tionaries also define gossip as “light 
familiar writing.’’ We approve of 
this and have a column devoted to 
personals, humorous anecdotes, 
and newsy observations. No matter 
how high the standards of a paper 
have been set there is always a need 
for these light, feature items to give 
a newspaper and its readers a lift. 


If a school paper is to reflect the 
life of the students in that school 
then the light as well as the serious 
side of school should see print. 
The problem arises in how to get 
this lighter material into an accept- 
able form. Here is the story of our 


experiences in solving the problem 
— and as the title points out, there 
was no repercussions from the stu- 
dents. 

WE DID NOT ADVERTISE. 
We did not run a story, give a 
speech, or even make an announce- 
ment over the public address sys- 
tem that we were going to cease 
printing gossip in the paper. Some 
schools have done this and immedi- 
ately the battle was on, with the 
sad report from many editors, ‘““We 
had to put the gossip column back 
or the students wouldn’t buy the 
paper.” This has been the sad tale 
heard from many an editor attend- 
ing the various journalism conven- 
tions around the country. 

WE WEREN’T HASTY. If a 
gossip column has been a part of 
your paper for some time another 
month or even a semester will not 
make a difference. When I first 
assumed the position of newspaper 
adviser a gossip column was a 
prominent part of our paper. 
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Looking through the issues pub- 
lished since my initial introduction 
to this business I find that there 
was still a “gossipy” tone to the 
column as late as two years after 
I arrived. Gradually, however, the 
content of the column has changed 
into what we now consider a var- 
iety column. 

WE CHANGED THE TITLE. 
One of the first things I did was 
to suggest a title change for the 
column. This may not be neces- 
sary in all schools, in fact if the 
column title is not changed the 
students are less apt to notice the 
content change. Our column title, 
however, was not original and 
tended to give the impression that 
the material was a “through the 
keyhole” kind of news. Our paper 
is called The Shamrock and our 
school emblem is the shamrock, so 
we settled on “Shamrock Shenani- 
gans,” a title meaningful to our 
particular school and indicative of 
the type of material we hoped to 
print. 

WE BEGAN TO CUT. Next I 
took a couple of the editors into 
my confidence — not all the editors 
— not all the staff. We weren’t be- 
ing secretive but for the time being 
we were being a little exclusive. I 
started by asking such questions: 
“Did we add anything new to the 
column last semester?,” “Isn't it 
getting rather routine — same items 
— different names, and in many 
instances the same names?,” or 
“What type of material could we 
drop and what could take its 
place?” The answers were fairly 
obvious in most instances. 

The first thing we decided to 
eliminate was the “ring” items. 
Getting engaged in the senior year 
was a fad at the time and the girls 
with diamonds got their names in 
print. It was agreed that announc- 
ing engagements was the privilege 
of the local paper so we just 
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stopped printing such matter. Nex fl 
we decided to diminish the import. > 
ance of “going steady” as news 
copy, or just mentioning couples to © 
get names in print. We wrote | 
about couples who were doing © 
things worth mentioning, but it did 

put an end to such notices as; 

and Marylou have been } 
‘steadying’ now for three weeks and | 
it looks like the sure thing.” 


NO COMPLAINTS YET! 
There were a few questions from 
reporters who wanted to know why 
some of their items were cut from 
the copy they handed in, but they 


ome 


were easily pacified. , 
The next semester a few more 
staff members were asked what 


Pee 


they would suggest to add reader 
appeal to the column. From their 
discussion came the decision to do | 
away with meaningless statements [ 
and items which had meanings only | 
to a few students. This meant the 
end to such trivia as “Why was Bob 
Bordon waiting around so late after 
the concert Tuesday night?” and 
“Mr. Hackett’s face got red in 
speech class the other day during 
third hour. Ask Dotty Markert 
why!” 

By now most of the objection- 
able material had been eliminated 
in a gradual process. New students 
coming into the school never knew 
that “rings” and the listing of | 
couples’ names were a part of the | 
column in the past, so they didn’t ' 
miss them. If any complaints about 
the content of our paper did come, 
however, it came from the sopho- | 
mores. (We are a three-year high | 
school.) In the junior high mimeo: | 
graphed newspapers it was the ac | 
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cepted pattern to have a column 5 


loaded with such gems as “J. W. 
was seen holding hands with L. W. 
on the scond floor. I wonder what 
P. E. thinks?!!,” etc. 
new student’s disappointment in 
not finding such enlightening ma- 
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terial in our paper did not cause 
him to drop his subscription. To- 
day we hear no complaints along 
these lines. 

THIS IS OUR METHOD. So 
far | have noted the type of copy 
we eliminated. Here are some of 
the replacement items, along with 
the techniques used in gathering 
bits for the paper. The Shenani- 
gans column is the work of the en- 
tire staff, not one or two individ- 
uals. A committee of four or five 
students has the responsibility of 
writing the column in its final 
form. New committees are ap- 
pointed for each issue. 

During the last five days before 
deadline reporters are handed a 
mimeographed form we call “Sights 
and Sounds at EDHS.’ On the 
sheet are such items as: “Most in- 
teresting thing I’ve seen or heard 
today,” “Funniest thing I’ve seen 
or heard today,” “Did you see?, Did 
you know?, Did you hear?” Each 
reporter fills in the bits of infor- 
mation and humor he has gathered 
and the form is turned over to the 
committee. To add variety to the 
shape and content of the column 
we add new sub-titles each week 
such as: “Saying of the Week,” 
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“Wheels of the Week,” 


“Sight of 
the Week,” etc. 


We keep the column timely, 
and, along with the late sports 
news, it is the last copy to be 


handed to the printer. 

One proof of our column’s suc- 
cess (without gossip) is the fact that 
most students pick that feature to 
read first. They usually glance 


through the paper, absorb the 
headlines, then read the variety 
column. In a poll it was the fea- 


ture students would least like to 
change or omit from The Sham- 
rock. 


In summary I would say to those 
advisers whose papers are still bur- 
dened with gossip: 

1. Determine what you want to 
eliminate from your columns. 

2. Change it gradually and 
without fanfare (not even among 
staff members). 

3. Have something better to 
give the reader in place of gossip. 

There is no attempt on our part 
to display our variety column as 
great journalism. It does, however, 
cover the lighter side of life in our 
school — a side heavy in reader 
appeal. 


Good Paper Attracts Interest 
Of Cub Reporters, Says Advisers 


By Shirley Anne Ward 
Sponsor of the Cub Club, an organization for young journalists, and 


assistant adviser to the ‘ 


‘Commentator, 
Freeman High School (enrollment 1,300), Richmond, 


tri-weekly paper of Douglas 
Virginia, Miss 


Ward gives some practical pointers in an article she had entitled “Inter- 
esting Young People In Journalism.” 


A sloppy brown hat, a sign with 
the word “PRESS” engraved upon 
it, and a typewriter in a slightly 
worn-out condition are require- 
ments for becoming a reporter. At 
least so it would seem to those who 
have a somewhat distorted idea 


about this subject — journalism. 
Glamor, in whatever way it is 
regarded, is important in capturing 
the interest and attention of young, 
future reporters. Just the thrill of 
knowing first-hand news before it is 
released, of helping decide impor- 
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tant issues which arise, or of writ- 
ing a story two inches in length 
and seeing it in print leave impres- 
sive affects. As a student once com- 
mented, “It's just like a mother re- 
ceiving a glow of pride after hear- 
ing her child’s recitation before a 
group.” 

Glamor is important, but this 
glamor is not achieved unless the 
high school newspaper itself is one 
which is respected by the student 
body. The word “respected” can 
be defined by saying that the news- 
paper has employed good standards 
of journalism and has met the 
needs and interests of its readers. 

It seems then that interest is 
aroused in young people according 
to the quality of the newspaper, 
which, in turn, depends upon stu- 
dent response. 

Interest runs high among: stu- 
dents who want to become part of 
a top-flight medalist paper or tro- 
phy winner at national and region- 
al conventions. Usually students 
will “sit” on the steps of the staff- 
room door waiting for a coveted 
position whenever available. 

To avoid the crowded condition 
created here, some schools have 
taken these enthusiastic “news 
snoopers” and given them an op- 
portunity to try out for member- 
ship in Cub Clubs. Cub Clubs 
are for selected students on the 
basis of scholarship on the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth grade levels who 
have shown interest and ability in 
writing. After submitting to the 
regular staff an article concerning 
a school activity or event, after a 
good recommendation from Eng- 
lish teachers, and after final staff 
and adviser approval, these mem- 
bers are ready to take part in the 
actual process of putting a news- 
paper to press. 

Writing headlines, writing short 
articles for the Cub Column in the 
paper, handling advertising prob- 


lems, and becoming general handy- 
men for staff members all go into 
the activities of these eager beav- | 
ers. ? 

Cubs have even taken upon 
themselves the job of publishing 
telephone directories containing all 
the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of students. Douglas S. 
Freeman High School in Rich- 
mond, Va., printed these books be- 
fore Christmas just in time for 
addressing and mailing holiday | 
cards. All profit from the sales was ! 
turned over to the newspaper fund 
to be used for cuts in the publica- 
tion. 

To fulfill requirements for grad- 
uation from the Cub Club into the 
reporter positions, the Cubs must 
have a certain number of printed 
inches in the newspaper, obtain a 
certain amount of advertising and 
stay after school in the afternoons 
to help the regular staff. Upon } 
completion, the Cubs are eligible to 
write for the paper and take a reg- 
ular class in journalism, a factor 
which would insure a higher staff 
position from one they would get 
without the class. In some schools 
the class acts as a substitute for a 
scheduled one in English and is | 
offered to superior students. 

Aside from Cub Clubs, the high 
school’s possession of a journalism 
club, especially Quill and Scroll, 
and other honorary journalistic 
societies build-up and _ stimulate 
interest. 

Students like to participate in an ! 
active organization. A dead news- 
paper has no place in high school 
extra-curricular activities. 

Suppose there is a school with no 
interest in publications. There 
must be a reason! That reason, 
again, is the quality of the news- 
paper, itself. Possibly the material 
contained in it is of poor taste. 
Gossip columns, for _ instance, 
weaken a paper; their popularity 
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usually is very short-lived. Finan- 
cial reasons may retard the growth 
of a high school publication. This 
last reason may be one for the 
majority, but this is not an impossi- 
ble problem to solve. 

The principal of the school can 
suggest ways of earning money. 
The Parent-Teachers Associations 
may be willing to offer temporary 
support. The advertising depart- 
ment can be stepped-up. The staff 
itself can raise money by backing 
talent shows, male fashion shows, 
or faculty-student competition in 
various sports. 

If there is no financial difficulty 
but just a general lack of interest 
because the newspaper has become 
lifeless, staff members could heed 
the old saying: “Don’t just stand 
there; do something!” 


Members could select a project 
(the backing of a foreign student 
at school through general contribu- 
tions) and spotlight themselves so 
that potential members can see the 
vitality of the group. Members 
could also ask newspaper men to 
discuss journalism to individual 
classes or to an assembly. ‘The 
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newspaper could also sponsor a 
teen-age quiz program on the radio 
or television. Special editions like 
the April Fool's issue arouse inter- 
est. Youth pages in the city news- 
paper create enthusiasm for writ- 
ing among students. 

Sending members to national 
and local conventions builds inter- 
est. New ideas and life are brought 
back to the staff for consideration. 
It also advertises the newspaper so 
that others can become acquainted 
with it. 

As soon as the prestige of a news- 
paper increases, interest should also 
rise. Students who can read a good 
newspaper, see its staff members 
busily putting it together, and learn 
of its accomplishments and recogni- 
tion will soon be impressed. 

After an interest is developed, it 
is not felt that students should rush 
out to acquire that brown hat and 
typewriter! It 7s hoped that these 
budding writers will become more 
trained in the usage of English and 
English grammar, more critical of 
reading matter, more conscious and 
aware of surroundings and current 
events, and become well-rounded 
individuals. 


‘Perhaps Poetry Of The Eye 
And Of The Spirit Can Be His’ 


By Mabel Lindner 


The adviser to “The Reflector,” literary magazine, and “The State,” 
monthly newspaper of Shippensburg State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where she teaches creative writing, offers some prac- 
tical yet idealistic observations in an article she entitled “An Approach 


To The Writing Of Poetry.” 


In a note to the editor she wrote: “I 


think the ‘awareness’ I have tried to emphasize is essentially the approach 
to all forms of creative writing. I have found that expression in poetry 
— particularly in free verse — opens the way for other forms of writing 


— the short story and the essay. 
“Do you mean to tell me that 


you would turn to poetry for fun; 


or, that if it weren’t part of your 


” 


job, you would still find pleasure 
in the ‘handling’ of it?” 
That is a common attitude to 
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poetry; 
poetry, 


but for anyone who knows 
the answer to this incredu- 


lous questioner is an emphatic 
“Yes."" We do read poetry for 
pleasure. We do go to it from the 


same motive that we go to fiction. 
Perhaps, if we had to make com- 
parisons, we could say that poetry 
is more fun than all the other kinds 
of literature put together. But not 
until one has discovered that there 
is pleasure in it, above all else, has 
he any reason for bothering his 
head about poetry. 

No discoverer can forget his first 


encounter with great passages. 
Once he has read, who can fail to 
remember Marlowe's paean of 


praise to Helen of Troy: 

“Was this the face that launched 
a thousand ships 

And burnt the topless towers of 
Ilium?” 

To think of Helen of Troy is to 
remember Cleopatra of Egypt 
whose beauty was likewise the 
doom of the ancient world: 

“.... For her own person 

It beggared all descritpion: she 
did lie 

In her pavilion — cloth-of-gold 
tissue — 

O’er picturing that Venus where 
we see 

The fancy outwork Nature.” 

From the majesty of such poetry 
we realize that the good poem is 
unified and organic; we have not 
read it until we have seen and felt 
it as a whole, even though its 
power may be manifest in the very 
way fragments will go singing 
through the mind long after we 
have finished with its reading or 
study. The pounding _ insistent 
rhythms of Vachel Lindsay’s The 
Congo keep up their music for 
hours; the “fat black bucks in a 
winebarrel room” continue to sag 
and reel and “beat an empty barrel 
with the handle of a broom” be- 
cause the whole poem has moved 
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us, 


though we remember just a 
bit here and there, when the mind | 








has relaxed. Children who chant | 
“Water, water, everywhere,” are | 
demonstrating the validity _ of 
poetry, that it does things to people | 
when it is given a chance; and they 
prove that something is wrong to- 
day. For if, as children, poetry 
could bring them a joy insistent on 
expression, could enliven the way | 
home, why, as adults, will most of 
them stop reading poetry? 
Whatever may be wrong, it is 
not the poetry. For poetry cannot 
be said just as well, it cannot be 
said at all in prose! In prose it 


would not be the poem; it cannot | 


be translated into any other form 
without becoming something en- 
tirely different. What the poetry 
of a poem is, what gives a poem its 
peculiar quality, responsible for 
the peculiar pleasures of poetry — 
that is what, primarily, learning to 
read poetry ought to teach us. 
Like music, like all the arts, it is for 
all who can and will find time to 
take it seriously. 

The mistaken idea of “apart- 
ness” of the poet and the reader of 
poetry is found all the way from 
Plato to Ezra Pound. When Plato 
said that “a poet is indeed a thing 
ethereally light, winged, and sacred, 
nor can he compose anything worth 
calling potery until he becomes in- 
spired, and, as it were, mad.... 
poets are the interpreters of the 
divinities,’ he was bound to be mis- 
interpreted. The wiser words of 
John Keats are closer to the truth 
for most poets: “If poetry comes 
not as naturally as the leaves to a 
tree it had better not come at all.” 


Wordsworth intimated that a poet 


was just “a man speaking to men, 
a man whose difference from other 
men was in degree, not in kind. 
Teachers of poetry might be 
accused of at least three heresies: 
(1) the heresy of talk about appre- 
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ciation; (2) the heresy of too great 
concern with secondary things; (3) 
the heresy of preoccupation with 
morals and the meaning of life. 

Appreciation is really a synonym 
for criticism; without analysis, 
without work, without personal at- 
tempts, there can be no apprecia- 
tion. Among the things in which 
discussion of poetry often wanders 
and loses itself, technique is_per- 
haps the most dangerous. Tech- 
nique is important, but not at the 
beginning of the game. Students 
may have been taught to identify 
blank verse or the heroic couplet, 
but they still cannot read fifty lines 
of verse with enjoyment and under- 
standing; they have never felt the 
glow which comes from intelligent 
reading or an attempt at self- 
expression without _ restrictions. 
Poetry has been written by poets 
who do not know the names of 
poetic feet or have never scanned, 
consciously, a line of verse. 

Although poetry is not devoid of 
morals or philosophies, concern 
for ethics is likely to mean that 
poor poems like Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
If, or Abou ben Adhem are read to 
the exclusion of better ones. The 
Bishop Orders His Tomb is a bet- 
ter poem because the Bishop is hu- 
man and is placed in a human and 
dramatic situation; he is allowed to 
speak to the heart of any normal 
person, anywhere, at any time. It 
would be difficult to find a message 
or sermon in Edmund Waller’s Go, 
Lovely Rose. Yet it is one of the 
purest lyrics in English literature, 
and a justification of Emerson’s 
statement that “beauty is its own 
excuse for being.” What a pity it 
would be to look for a lesson or 
sermon in the lovely lines: 

“Go, lovely rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time 
and me 

That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
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How sweet and fair she seems to 


be. 

How we should abhor a dissec- 
tion of Robert Frost’s equally love- 
ly Stopping By Woods On A 
Snowy Evening: 

“The woods are lovely, dark and 

deep. 

But | have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep.” 
Some ever-zealous soul may not be 
able to accept those lines of simple 
lyric beauty, — the little horse, the 
harness bells, and the dark, deep 
woods — strokes on a new canvas. 

The neophyte does not begin 
with a study of Lucretius or Mil- 


ton; such complexities are later 
attainments. We can find ample 
space for breathing on a_ lower 


level, and gradually supreme pleas- 
ure and satisfaction on the highest 
level of our capabilities. We must 
stretch to the full measure of our 
stature and strength. In The Art 
of Reading Poetry, Earl Daniels 
emphasizes. “that “the man who has 
advanced from Edgar Guest and 
Robert Service to Longfellow has 
made progress; better yet, if he can 
go on to Masefield or Kipling. And 
beyond are so many more: Tenny- 
son, Browning, Wordsworth, Shel- 
ley. Somewhere at the end of 
arduous journeyings among the 
regions of poetry are the lofty 
tablelands and mountain summits, 
where the masters dwell: Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, and the rest, who 
are God’s noblest voices.” We must 
be sure that we proceed to the 
highest point of understanding of 
which we are capable. To incul- 
cate that bit of advice is perhaps 
the greatest teaching we can accom- 
plish. 


Robert Frost says “we write in 


school chiefly because to try our 
hand at writing should make us 
He further states 


better readers.” 








8 
that “the way to read a poem in 
prose or verse is in the light of all 
the other poems ever written. We 
may begin anywhere. We duff in- 
to our first. We read that imper- 
fectly (thoroughness with it would 
be fatal), but the better to read 
the third, the third the better to 
read the fourth, and perhaps the 
fifth the better to read the first 
again. For poems are not meant to 
be read in course any more than 
they are to be made a study of. I 
once made a resolve never to put 
any book to any use it wasn’t in- 
tended for by its author. Improve- 
ment will not be a progression but 
a widening circulation.” The in- 
tangible quality of the whole busi- 
ness is further enhanced when Frost 
says he is of the opinion that “al- 
most everyone should almost have 
experienced the fact that a poem 
is an idea caught fresh in the act 
of dawning.” 

Reading poetry and _ writing 
poetry are pretty much interwoven. 
There are poets of the cloister and 
the quiet corner, of green fields and 
serene earth. There are poets of 
streets and of struggles, of dust and 
combat, of violence wanton or 
justified, of plain folk living close 
to a hard earth as in Piers Plow- 
man. John Millington Synge pre- 
sented a viewpoint worth care and 
thought: “When men lose their 
poetic feeling for ordinary life, and 
cannot write poetry of ordinary 
things, their exalted poetry is likely 
to lose its strength of exaltation, in 
the way men cease to build beau- 
tiful churches when they have lost 
happiness in building shops. Many 
of the older poets — Herrick, Burns 
— used the whole of their personal 
life as their material, and the verse 
written in this way was read by 
strong men, and thieves, and dea- 
cons, not by little cliques only.”' 

Car] Sandburg, in his dedication 
of a book to Stephen Vincent Benet 
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said: “He knew the distinction be. 


tween pure art and propaganda in 
the written or spoken word. 
could sing to give men music, con- 
solation, pleasure. He could intone 
chant or prayer pointing the need 
for men to act. He illustrated the 
code of those writers who seek to 
widen the areas of freedom for all 
men, knowing that men of ideas 
vanish first when freedom van- 
ishes.”” 

C. Day Lewis in Poetry For You 
tries to answer a popular query: 
“What is the use of poetry? People 
who have ‘no use’ for poetry may 
say that ‘poetry is silly; it is soft 
and unmanly; it won't help you to 
get on in life, to get a job, to make 
money’.” 

People who say poetry is silly are 
usually frightened of life and of 
their own feelings. In the old days, 
people used to think the prophets 
were mad and they threw stones at 
them; but very often they found 
out in the long run that the 
prophets had been right and they 
themselves wrong. It was the same 
with the poets. In fact, when you 
read the Old Testament, you real- 
ize that many of the Hebrew 
Prophets were poets. From _ the 
earliest times there had been a close 
connection between poetry and 
magic; and long after this connec- 
tion had ceased, there still survived 
a vague notion that the poet had 
supernatural powers. The ancient 
Greeks believed that poets were 
“possessed” by a god when they 
wrote poetry: our word “enthus- 
iasm” comes from a Greek word 
meaning this very thing — the state 
of having a god inside you. And 
people still talk about the poet's 
inspiration, which means a spirit 
breathed into him from somewhere 
outside. But after all, you don’t 
have to be a poet to feel “enthusi- 
asm”; each of you has moments 
when he feels a strange unaccount- 
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able excitement welling up inside 
him, a kind of inspiration. 

That poetry is soft is a strange 
thing to say, for there’s nothing 
less soft than poetry. A good poem 
is as hard as a diamond. Think of 
the things you know that have the 
longest lives: yew trees, marble 
tmples, ancient castles. But a good 
poem can still be bright and new 
when the castle and the temple are 
beautiful ruins. And the poet is 
not soft, for to go on writing poetry 
you need patience and endurance. 
A poet will endure the vicissitudes 
of all the years of his life in order 
to produce a good poem. 

Perhaps poetry does not help 
you to get ahead if your main ob- 
ject in life is to make money, but 
the poet’s fame is more lasting than 
that of generals or politicians or 
engineers or business men. 

Poetry is, first and foremost, 
something to be enjoyed — a 
pleasant experience. Quite often 
pleasure increases as understanding 
grows, an understanding — that 
recognizes in poetry a re-creating 
language. This does not mean that 
the language of poetry is quite 
different from ordinary speech. It 
means that words are used in a 
fresh, vigorous way, as they often 
are even in slang. Which makes a 
better picture: 

“The tea is so strong, you could 
stand a spoon up in it.” 
or the old Irishwoman’s idiom: 

“It’s a lovely strong tea — you 
could trot a mouse on it!” 

There are two ways of learning 
to understand the world — through 
our heads and through our hearts 
or feelings. Science tells us a great 
deal about how the world works, 
what it is made of and so on. But 
that’s only one way of learning 
about the world — perhaps not 
even the best way. Here are two 
descriptions of a daffodil. Which 
is the more satisfactory: 


(1) “Narcissus pseudo-narcissus: 
flower stalk hollow, two-edged, 
bearing near its summit a mem- 
branous sheath and a single flower: 
nectary notched and curled at the 
margin, as long as the sepals and 
petals.” 

(2) “I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales 
and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils: 

Beside the lake beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the 
breeze.” 

Good poetry tells you about life's 
inside as well as its outside, and 
thus it helps to know and love the 
world as intimately as you know 
and love a friend, remembering all 
the while that “a friend should 
bear a friend’s infirmities.” Oliver 
Wendell Holmes said: “When you 
write in prose, you say what you 
mean. When you write in verse, 
you say what you must.” 

A teacher who doesn’t feel poetry 
can’t hope to teach anything worth- 
while about writing it; I am afraid 
his class will experience a total loss 
if he tries to read it to them. 

I don’t think the form of poetry 
matters, although that is a matter 
of widely diverse opinion. Robert 
Frost says: “For my pleasure I had 
as soon write free verse as play 
tennis with the net down.” But 
Holmes said that “rhymes are iron 
fetters." You want to say some- 
thing beautiful about the heavenly 
bodies, and you have a beautiful 
line ending with the word “stars.” 
You cannot make any use of “cars,” 
I suppose; you have no occasion to 
talk about “scars”; the red planet 
“Mars” has already been used; 
there isn’t much left but “bars.” 
So you give up your train of 
thought, capitulate to necessity, 
and manage to lug in some kind 
of allusion which will allow you 
to make use of “bars.” Here is a 
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subjugation of the intellect, accord- 
ing to Holmes, to the clink of well- 
or ill-matched syllables. 

‘The best approach, I find, is not 
to worry about technique, — not 
for a while, at least. Children speak 
poetry before they speak prose. 
A. M. Sullivan, a former president 
of the Poetry Society of America, 
says that children think in images 
and speak in the epithets of figura- 
tive language. They: are natural 
poets until they learn idiom and 
acquire the patterns of daily 
speech. ‘This little boy must _be- 
long to the Sandburg family for 
he says: 

“Fog, fog, 

Why do you sit down so I can’t 
see? 

Stand up, stand up!” 

A little girl’s observations included 
this interesting statement: 

“Winter is a dark tunnel 

Between autumn and spring.” 
Hilda Conkling at nine wrote: 

“The world turns slowly 

So as not to spill 

Its lakes and rivers.” 

When Nathalia Crane wrote her 
Janitor’s Boy verses, it was hard to 
believe that a child so young could 
compose such startling lines; but 
obviously no adult could have been 
their author. When encouraged, 
children are honest, unembarrassed 
reporters of impressions. 

Children can become aware that 
a great deal of the creating of a 
poem has already taken place be- 
fore the poet reaches for his pen 
and starts writing down. A feel- 
ing, an experience, an idea may 
first appear as an image, or the 
child may singsong a phrase or 
verse of it. The seed grows and 
takes shape; the dormant impres- 
sion or feeling or idea inspires the 
creating process. And now the 
would-be poet begins the exercise 
of writing. He plays with words, 
their sounds and shapes and mean- 
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ings, their fitness for his use. Above 
all, the poet develops his faculty 


through contemplation: he looks | 


at the world outside him and the 
things that happen inside him, by 
using his sense to feel the wonder, 
the sadness, and the excitement of 
life, and by trying to grasp an 
understanding of its pattern. 

The teacher must be patient 
throughout every step of this pro- 
cess. Shelley said: “The mind in 
creation is as a fading coal, which 
some invisible influence, like an 
inconstant wind, awakens to tran- 
sitory brightness.” Don’t be too 
hard on your pupils; endure the 
process of mining, selecting, grad- 
ing, and cutting, and remember 
that the pattern of the poem is 
limited by the nature and quality 
of the material available, and by 
the nature and quality of the mind 
that is assaying the role of the poet. 

Remember that both the writ- 
ing and the reading of poetry re- 
quire time and contemplation. 
They both touch upon all phases 
of human experience and feeling. 
Blue plates and kitchen geraniums 
can be just as poetic as a waltz ina 
more romantic setting. The flames 
of a steel mill's open hearth are as 
colorful and frightening as waves 
battering a shore. The sensations 
of sadness and despair are 
poignant as those of happiness. 

“Wilt thou come to my funeral, 
mon, if I die?’ 

I thought a bit, 

1 thought a bit, 

I said I didn’t mind: 

So I went. 

“And it were a funeral. 

Some stamped on his grave: 

Some spat on his grave: 

But I scraped my eyes out for my 
old friend Micky Thumps.” 

Open all the avenues of living 
for your students. The English 
class is really a meeting place of all 
the arts, of all of living. Then 
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perhaps a pupil will create a song 
in his heart, if not on paper. He 
will see the “great, wide, wonder- 
ful, beautiful world,” the world of 
poetry, in everything that he feels 
and does. Let him know that he 
has some creative gift, — whether 
it be to perfect something he has 
made in the shop or to arrange a 
garden. Perhaps poetry of the eye 
and of the spirit can be his. 


MNEMONICS ABOUT POETIC FEET 
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Finally, let me remind you that 
“practice of an art is more salutary 
than talk about it. There is noth- 
ing more composing than composi- 


tion.” The dean of American poets, 
Robert Frost, ventures that re- 
minder. And the teacher can pro- 


vide, as Wallace Stegner says, 
“some sort of growing weather” for 
all creative composition. 


3 Mnemonics About Poetic Feet 


By The Editor 
The following first appeared under the writer's name in the weekly, six- 


page paper (it is sometimes four), “The Mercersburg News,” 


Mercersburg 


Academy, Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, of which the editor is the edt- 


torical faculty adviser. 


These aids to memory are printed here at this 


time by reason of the preceding article headlined “Perhaps Poetry Of 
The Eye And Of The Spirit Can Be His.” 


Certain students in schools every- 
where are interested in writing 
poetry or in understanding it 
better. 


One aspect of doing both is to 
know something about poetic 
“feet” and the distinct meaning 
and practical application of such 
words as iamb, trochee, anapaest, 
dactyl, and spondee. A “foot,” by 
the way, is the rhythmical unit of 
a line of poetry. Classical prosody, 
or the art of versification, lists 
about 30 such “feet,” — one other 
of these, amphibrach, for instance, 
is named in two stanzas below — 
but English verse employs, mainly, 
the five named together above. 


But how can one easily remem- 
ber the distinction between the 
meaning of iamb, trochee, etc., 
someone will ask. To help out in 
this matter of remembering the 
differences in meaning between 
these words, the following three 
mnemonics—or aids to memory, the 
word being pronounced as in “ne- 
mon-iks,”” with the accent on the 
second syllable — are printed be- 
low. They, the mnemonics, ap- 








peared originally in John O’Lon- 
don’s Weekly, an English literary 
publication unfortunately no long- 
er in circulation. 

l. 

Iambus wears pair of shoes, a 
short one and a long one; 
You'll always recognize his tread, 

the weak before the strong one. 
Trochee’s the other way about, his 
rhythm is in laughter; 

He puts his best foot forward and 
the small one follows after. 
Anapaest wears three shoes, and 
this is what you'll hear: 

Two short, one long; tiddy pom, 
tiddy pom when anapaest is 

near. 


The dactyls rush: one hop, two 
skips, merrily, merrily danc- 
ing; 


You'll find that dactyl in reverse 
is anapaest advancing. 

The amphibrach, who’s rather shy, 
between his brothers hides 
With his long shoe in the middle 

and the short ones at the sides. 
The spondee, though he’s rather 
rare, considers he looks fine, 
So he plants his two feet firmly on 
the last word in the line. 
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Trochee trips from long to short: 

From long to long in solemn sort 

Slow spondee stalks; strong foot! 
yet ill able 

Ever to come up with dactyl tn- 
syllable, 

Jambics march from short to long: 

With a leap and a bound swift 
anapaests throng; 

One syllable long with one short at 
each side, 

Amphibrachys haste with a stately 

stride. 
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3. 
Trochees dance like falling water: 
Iambics flow as smooth as song; 


Dactyls go galloping forward like 


cavalry, 
While the anapaest ambles sedately | 
along. 

The second of these was written 
by Samuel Coleridge (of Ancient 
Mariner and Kubla Khan fame.) 

The third one is not only the 
easiest to memorize, but each line is 
an object lesson in words in the 
metres it defines. 


Well-Written News Stories 
Make All The Difference... 


By Ernestine Robinson 


How to write a factually correct, attractive, lively news story is still the 
most difficult problem confronting the student journalist in all school 


newspapers — or so it seems to the editor. 
Bucks County, 
times medalist-winning paper, here sets down in a factual and helpful | 


School News,’ George School, 


The adviser to “The George 
Pennsylvania, a many- 


way some of the things about this No. 1 aspect of school newspaper work 
she has learned from experience. 


Well-written news stories make 
all the difference between a first- 
rate paper that causes a flurry of 
excitement on publication day, and 
a dull paper doomed to overflow- 
ing wastebaskets by apathetic 
readers. 

The skill of news writing can be 
learned by any reporter who wants 
to master a few simple principles of 
procedure, structure, and_ style. 
Writers who are willing to prac- 
tice can even develop the skill into 
an art. 


The first step in writing a news 
story must be taken before the re- 
porter sits down at his desk. He 
must learn to recognize news and 
to assemble his materials. News 
consists of any information that his 
readers do not know, and the alert 
reporter-about-school must sharpen 
his wits to find out the facts that 
are not apt to be known generally. 


For instance, the reporter dis- 
covers that three students attended 
a conference of high school science 
students at Franklin High School, 
Jonesville, on January 6. School 
papers are full of similar items 
complete with who, what, where, 
when, why, and (sometimes how) 
dutifully answered. Yet the real 
story is often missing! What did 
the conference actually accom- 
plish? What did the speakers say? 
Who spoke? Why were they qual- 
ified to speak? What was the re- 
action to what they said? 

The news story writer must first 
gather essential data, and he must 
extract enough specific details 


about it to make his story worth | 


reading. By interviewing all three 
of his school’s delegates, he can 
probably get quite a full picture of 
the conference. 

Through persistent and skillful 
questioning he learns that Franklin 
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High School physics students 
planned the meeting themselves in 
an attempt to generate interest in 
the sciences and to do something 
practical in the national emer- 
gency. He discovers that of the 
nine delegates, six have labora- 
tories in the basements of their 
homes, and that all are advanced 
beyond the level of their high 
school physics classes. In this one 
fact he finds the germ of future 


features as well as some news 
stories. 
His research interviews com- 


pleted, he finds that his notebook 
is crammed with details: the out- 
line of the group’s purpose, the 
time and the place of the next 
meeting, the name adopted, the 
plan to rent a mail box and to 
have stationery printed, publicity, 
and backgrounds of the founders. 

Let me digress for a moment to 
point out the fact that more poor 
news stories are caused by insuffi- 
cient spade work before writing 
than by any other deficiency. A 
news writer must have plenty of 
facts to work with. No one can 
build a good story out of general- 
izations. 

The news writer is at last ready 
to sharpen his pencil and to fill 
the blank sheets of paper that no 
longer daunt him. He knows that 
a news story has two parts: the 
lead, or introductory sentences, and 
the body, and that probably the 
most effective system of organiza- 
tion will be to work from the most 
interesting facts to the details of 
least interest. 

Writing the lead challenges the 
writer’s ability to evaluate facts and 
to determine the most important 
and interesting item. His first 
crisp sentence should state the most 
important fact, and should answer: 
who, what, where, when, why (and 
sometimes how) if all these points 
aroused by the general anadhy to- 
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are equally important, and if a 
smooth sentence can be constructed 
to include them. Otherwise, the 
elements of lesser importance can 
be placed in a second or third 
sentence, or perhaps can be omitted 
altogether. 

Knowing that the beginning of 
the lead sentence features the most 
important fact, the news writer ex- 
periments with shifting points of 
emphasis: 

1. He stresses the who idea by 
placing it first: Physics students at 
Franklin High School, Jonesville, 
wards scientific studies, have de- 
cided to do something about the 
problem themselves. 

2. To emphasize the what idea, 
he shifts it to the opening of the 


sentence: Plans to make science 
studies more popular in- high 
school featured the conference 


called by the physics students of 
Franklin High School, Jonesville, 
on January 6. 

3. He experiments with featur- 
ing the why idea by placing it in 
an introductory dependent clause: 
Because physics students at Frank- 
lin High School, Jonesville, wanted 
to do something about apathy in 
science studies, they called a con- 
ference of interested students from 
nearby high schools, January 6. 

4. He places the where idea in 
the position of prime importance. 
The auditorium of Franklin High 
School, Jonesville, became the site 
of a new movement to popularize 
high school science, when delegates 
of nearby schools convened there, 
January 6. 

5. He considers opening with 
the when idea: On January 6, phy- 
sics students of Franklin High 
School, Jonesville, called a con- 
ference of interested students to 
consider ways of combating gen- 
eral apathy in science. 

Here the news writer becomes 
creative as he determines the idea 
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that he wants to stress. Recogniz- 
ing the fact that the when and 
where features are often the weak- 
est points to stress, he weighs the 
advantages of the who, what, and 
why emphasis. For his purpose, he 
selects Number 2, the what lead. 

To vary the pattern of lead 
sentences, the news writer may 
apply some of his classroom gram- 
mar. The “subject-verb” pattern 
offers the most direct and concise 
method of expressing an idea. To 
prevent the dullness that results 
from the overuse of a good pattern, 
the writer will occasionally start 
with a_ prepositional phrase, an 
infinitive, a dependent clause, or 
a direct quotation as logic directs. 

In developing the body of the 
story, the writer usually finds it 
most effective to present the de- 
tails in the order of decreasing im- 
portance or interest. For example, 
he will draft a plan that follows this 
sequence: 


Lead: science 


Plans to make 
studies more popular in high 
school featured the conference 
called by the physics students of 
Franklin High School, Jonesville, 
January 6. 

Body: Delegates formed a com- 
mittee to organize “Physicists of 
Tomorrow” among county high 
schools. 

Arranged to hold first meeting, 
March 30, at 3:15 p.m. in audi- 
torium of Bristol High School. 

Drafted statement of purpose. 

Planned publicity campaign. 

Raised pledges for fund of $50 
to purchase stationery and stamps. 

Local students who attended. 

Short sketch of scientific back- 
ground of each. 

Notice that in many news stories, 
writers would incorporate local 
names in the lead. This writer has 
decided that the what is more im- 
portant than the who. 

At last ready to write his story, 
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or the body of the article, the re 


porter will review the admonitions 
of good news writing stylists: 

1. Present the story factually. 

2. Maintain objectivity by us. 
ing the third person. 
“T,” “you,” or “we” except in di- 
rect quotation. 

3. Use the active voice of verbs 
except when the receiver of the 
action is more important than the 
doer. 

Active Voice: The chairman 
opened the meeting by appointing 
Jon Miller temporary secretary. 


Never use ' 














Passive Voice: Jon Miller was 


re-appointed temporary secretary. 

4. Be concise. Avoid redund- 
ancy. 

Write: The 
meet Friday. 

Not: The members of the com- 
mittee will meet Friday. 

Write: The problem to be dis- 
cussed is: Science for Tomorrow. 

Not: The current problem to 
be discussed is: Science for Tomor- 
row. 

5. Build tightly knit sentences 
by avoiding repetition and by sub- 
ordinating less important ideas. 


committee will 


Write: Newly-elected Science 
Club officers will meet at 2:15 


p.m. March 17. 

Not: The Science Club recent- 
ly elected its officers. They will 
meet at 2:15 p.m. March 17. 

Write: Freshman Robert Flood 
accompanied two senior delegates. 

Not: Robert Flood was added 
to the delegation. Robert is only 
a freshman. The other two mem- 
bers were seniors. 

6. Avoid cliches. 

Write: John M. Tetley, teach- 
er of physics, helped the seniors to 
organize this conference. 

Not: Under the able leadership 
of John M. Tetley, teacher of phy- 
sics, the students organized the con- 
ference. 


Tht 
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“THE AMERICAN 


Before handing his story to the 
editor, the news writer will check 
his work for accuracy in spelling of 
names and places, and for proper 
identification of people. He should 
reword and shorten sentences that 
are not clear. Paragraphs should 
not exceed 50 words in length. 

As the news writer gains com- 
mand of the structure and style of 
the news story, he will develop 
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great satisfaction in his contribu- 
tion to the paper. His greatest re- 
ward will come when he sees stu- 
dents reading his story with relish, 
or when he hears a faculty member 
say, “I’m glad to see teen-agers get 
some good publicity for a change. 
Franklin High School has really 
started something with that Physi- 
cists for Tomorrow movement.” 


‘The American Teenager’ Offers 


Challenge To Adults, Notes Critic 


By Mary E. Murray 


Much experience as a newspaper 


adviser and teacher at the Allegany 


High School, Cumberland, Maryland, entitles Miss Murray to review the 


book named in the headline above. 


A former president of the Columbia 


Scholastic Press Advisers Association and former editor of this publica- 
tion, she has contributed some very worthwhile articles to these pages. 


“Ireland has her harp; Scotland 
her bagpipe; Spain her guitar; Italy 


her violin; but America is a full 
orchestra.” — Rev. H. E. Manning. 


Are American Teenagers keep- 
ing in tune with the symphony that 
was written in blood at Valley 
Forge and sustained by other gene- 


rations at Chateau Thierry, Iwo 
Jima, and elsewhere? 
Or, born in an era of wars, 


reared in a time of international 
tension and violent change, are 
they spinning in an orbit of emo- 
tional strain and perplexing kaleid- 
oscopic problems? 

The pace of the world has quick- 


ened. Science has produced trans- 
portation at twice the speed of 
sound, communication at light 
speed, mechanical calculation at 
more rapid than the speed of 
thought. 


Perched on this little planet that 
one can almost feel spinning be- 
neath him, today’s youngsters have 
a precarious role to play. Their 
responsibility is to preserve the 
FREEDOMS guaranteed by the 


Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of 
Rights. 

But before one will fight for a 
heritage, he must first understand 
it and appreciate its worth. The 
PURDUE OPINION POLLS raise 
the question, “Do teenagers truly 
value the fundamental concepts of 
the American Way of Life?” 

A recent book, “The American 
Teenager” by H. H. Remmers and 
D. H. Radler, published by the 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Indiana- 
polis - New York, prints some start- 
ling facts about the thinking of to- 
day’s younger set. Based on the 
research of Dr. Remmers and a 
corps of social scientists at Purdue 
University, this book presents the 
results of a testing program to 
measure the “public opinion of to- 
morrow” by measuring the atti- 
tudes of today’s junior and senior 
high school students throughout 
the country. 

To gain a true perspective, the 
scientist used the same ratio of 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
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graders as actually there are in 
America’s high schools. He used 
answers from young people in the 
four regions of the nation in the 
same proportions as there are 
young people in these sections, and 
he used correct percentages of 
town, city, and farm children. The 
reseacher “stratified his sample, as 
statisticians put it, in line with the 
most recent figures of the United 
States Bureau of the Census. His 
results on “what teenagers are 
thinking” are sufficient to shock 
adults into doing some thinking 
about American youth. 

Their opinions almost make one 
think that a large proportion of 
American teenagers have never 
heard of the Bill of Rights.  Al- 
though 45% agreed that “news- 
papers and magazines should be 
allowed to print anything they 
want except military secrets,” 41% 
lisagreed and 14% were uncertain. 

That “the government should 
prohibit some people from making 
speeches” was the consensus of 
opinion of 34%, while 53% dis- 
agreed and 13% were uncertain. 

Fully one fourth agreed that 
“certain groups should not be al- 
lowed to hold public meetings even 
though they gather peaceably and 
only make speeches,” but 60% sup- 
ported the Bill of Rights and 15% 
were undecided. 

Less than half upheld the Bill of 
Rights on the statement that “per- 
sons who refuse to testify against 
themselves should either be made 
to talk or be severely punished.” 
One third agreed with this state- 
ment and 20% were undecided. 

On the statement, “Some of the 
petitions which have been circu- 
lated should not be allowed by the 
government,” the vote was almost 
a three way tie, 34% agreeing, 34% 
disagreeing and 32% uncertain. 

Over 25% upheld the statement 
that “the police, in some cases, 
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should be allowed to search a per- I 


son or his home even though they 
do not have a warrant,” but 69% 
voted in the negative. 

Dr. Remmers reached two con- 


clusions on the basis of these opin- ' 


ions. “First,” he stated, “the re- 
sponses indicate that the American 
teenagers do not believe whole- 
heartedly in the Bill of Rights but 
disagree with six major provisions, 
or they did not think through the 
implications of each statement be- 
fore agreeing with it. If the latter 
is true, it is just as deplorable as if 
the students were intentionally dis- 
agreeing with the freedom on 
which our country was founded, for 
it means that American youth will 
readily respond to verbal _ per- 
suasion and are easily swayed or led 
by demagogues.” 
Much _ democratic 

thinking is prominent 


socialistic 
in the 


answers to other leading questions, | 


18% believing that basic indus- 
tries should be government-owned; 
20% that the government should 
control the railroads and _ airlines 
and 39% that the price of goods 
we buy should depend only on the 
cost of making them. Thirty-seven 
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per cent believe that most criminals | 


and other persons, like the feeble- 
minded, should be prevented from 
having children (a belief on which 
the Hitler regime acted); 49% be- 
lieve that large masses of the people 
are incapable of determining what 
is and what is not good for them. 

In analyzing these differences of 
opinion, Dr. Remmers finds that 
the higher the grade in school, the 
less Fascistic are the attitudes of 
the pupils. Rural pupils are more 
Fascistic than urban students and 
Southern teenagers than those from 
the rest of the country. 

The prestige of the F. B. I. was 
evidenced in the answer to the ques- 
tion: “Should or should not the 
F. B. I. be allowed to use wiretap- 
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ping to detect criminals or spies?” 
Although wiretapping is illegal 
and evidence thus obtained is not 
accepted in court, 83% of the 
youngsters said this __ privilege 
should be given the F. B. I. As to 
granting a similar permission to 
the local police for detecting possi- 
ble criminals, 53% said “Yes” and 
only 35% “No.” 

“These results,’ stressed Rem- 
mers, “constitute a call to action. 
The need for better education in 
this area is absolutely clear. Con- 
firming this is the fact that the 
proportion of ‘uncertain’ answers 
decreases as the pupils progress 
school. 

“How this uncertainty will be 
resolved,” he said, “obviously de- 
pends on the experiences which the 
teenager has in high school. Since 
the typical teenager has most of his 
experiences in citizenship in senior 
high, the role of education is cru- 
cial. 

“America’s inner strength tomor- 
row may well depend on the extent 
to which teachers and school ad- 
ministrators accept this funda- 
mental challenge!” 

Dr. Remmers summarizes the re- 
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sults of his research in one para- 
graph: “We find that American 
teenagers have well-crystallized 
democratic attitudes with respect 
to religious freedom, the right to 
trial by jury, and equality of op- 
portunity. But the typical teenager 
shows an alarming disposition to 
reject some democratic beliefs, to 
throw away some of the basic free- 
doms guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights, and to accept many author- 
itarian and totalitarian beliefs and 
values in their place. As Benjamin 
Franklin said, “They that give up 
essential liberty to obtain a little 
temporary safety deserve neither 
liberty nor safety’.” 

The “American Teenager” offers 
a challenge to parents, teachers, 
and all good citizens. Young 
America’s orchestra is not keeping 
in tune. If the symphony of to- 
morrow is to resound with the same 
clear, true notes that reverberated 
from Lexington Bridge in 1776 to 
the welcoming of the Hungarian 
refugees in 1957, senior citizens 
must earnestly and conscientiously 
help American teenagers to keep in 
tune with the symphony of FREE- 
DOM. 


| Creating Short Stories 
For High School Magazines 


By Dorothy Cathell 












, 4 former newspaper and magazine adviser at Abington Senior High 

( School, Abington, Pennsylvania, from which she retired last June, Miss 

Cathell gives in what follows some practical hints on getting and writing 

good short stories for high school magazines. She is now teaching at St. 

Mary’s Hall in Burlington, New Jersey, and sponsoring two mimeo- 
graphed publications. 


High school readers enjoy read- 
ing short stories. This truism all 
sponsors of high school magazines 
will, I am sure, admit as obvious. 


Yet the average high school maga- 
zine either publishes no short 
stories or offers its readers such 
anemic fare as to arouse only con- 
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tempt. Our first problem, then, 
is how to get readable, interesting 
short stories for our magazines. 

The best answer, at least from 
my own experience, is to enlist the 
aid of those English teachers who 
know a good short story when they 
see one (and that does not mean all 
English teachers) and who enjoy 
stimulating the creative spirit lurk- 
ing in their students. Ask those 
teachers to teach a short story unit 
early enough in the semester so 
that the finished products will be 
available for the magazine staff in 
plenty of time. Better yet, let the 
magazine conduct a contest and 
offer a prize for the best three short 
stories — some prize in addition to 
the honor of having the stories ap- 
pear in the magazine. But just the 
contest is not enough. 

Most high school students will 
not write short stories unless teach- 
ers make the writing a regular as- 
signment and guide them step by 
step through the technical pitfalls 
of plotting, characterization, set- 
ting, story angle, dialogue, and end- 
ing. Oh, once in a while, a spon- 
sor will discover the rare student 
who will write just for the love of 
writing — but she will usually write 
free verse — it’s so much easier! If 
a school has a Creative Writing 
class or club, that group may occas- 
ionally produce a short story for 
the magazine, but I still think that 
the only really sure way of getting 
a reasonable number of good short 
stories is from assignments to the 
best English classes. 

What kind of stories does the 
magazine want? Any kind — pro- 
vided that they grow out of the 
life of the author, out of his family 
relationships, out of his community 
background, out of his own experi- 
ences. That does not eliminate the 
truly imaginative story nor the 
science-fiction story based on sound 
scientific premises, but it should 
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eliminate the story that is entirely} 
derived from reading of other peo-/ 


ple’s stories or seeing moving pic 7 
For some |) 


tures or television shows. 
reason, most high school writers try 


to avoid reality, perhaps because ~ 


they are shy about revealing what 
is actually happening to them. If 


this self-revelation is what makes’ 


them write about Sergeant Brown’s 
experiences in the Korean War in- 
stead of the agony of missing the 
Senior Prom because a tux cost too 


much, a wise teacher can make it | 


clear that the author of a short 
story does not simply write per- 
sonal facts or individual experi- 
ences but selects, transforms, com- 
bines material taken from real life 
until it becomes part of the web 
and woof of his fictitious story. 
Stories by Salinger, Eudora Welty, 
Katherine Mansfield will all illu- 
strate this use of real human ex- 
perience for stories. 

The first thing the young writer 
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must decide is from what angle he ' 


will write his story. A detective 
story should seldom if ever be writ- 
ten from the point of view of the 
master sleuth. It is Dr. Watson 
who tells the Sherlock Holmes 
stories. A life- and-death suspense 
story is never first person — except 
Poe’s marvelous exception, The Pit 
and the Pendulum. First person 
stories are generally not popular 
with national magazine editors; it 
is better to write in the third per- 
son but always from the angle of 
one character. That angle MUST 
not change, so it is very important 
that the writer decide in advance 
what angle to use. It is an inter- 
esting exercise to write the same 
story from two angles. 

Once the young author has 
settled on what appears to be the 
best angle from which to tell the 
story, he should roughly outline his 
plot. The best modern short 
stories deal with a single situation, 
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but it should be a crucial situa- 





> tion, one emotionally involving the 
) characters. 


Never start to write a 
story until you know how it is go- 
ing to end. In a good short story, 
the central character must solve his 
own problem, work out his own 
salvation. Inheriting a_ fortune, 
winning a TV contest, finding a 
long lost gold mine may form excit- 
ing news items; they do not make 
good short stories. Most short 
stories follow a timeworn formula: 
the main character wants some- 
thing very badly; there are real 
obstacles to his gaining his desire; 
by his own efforts he overcomes the 
obstacles and attains his goal. Then 
the story has a happy ending. Or, 
in reverse, some weakness or mis- 
take of the main character results 
in failure; that makes a tragic story. 
The O. Henry trick ending is now 
out of date; the ending, when it 
comes, should seem not only right 
but inevitable. 

When the general line of the 
plot and the ending have been 
settled, the writer should map out 
his story like the scenes in a play. 
For a story of 1,000 to 1,500 words 
— the best length for a school maga- 
zine — three or four such scenes 
are enough. Most young writers 
waste entirely too much time on 
introduction. It is a good idea to 
write the first draft of a story, how- 
ever, without bothering too much 
about the length of the introduc- 
tion. Then, when the first draft 
is finished, one should ask him- 
self, “Where does the conflict really 
begin? How much of this prelimi- 
nary material can I get along with- 
out?” If it's a five-page story, the 
first two pages can probably go into 
the scrap basket. 

_A story should plunge quickly 
into the action and should prefer- 
ably begin with conversation; but 
every line of conversation must 
have its use in the story, either to 
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advance the action or to reveal 
character. Once the reader is in- 
terested in the situation dramatized 
in the conversation, necessary back- 
ground facts of setting or preced- 
ing events can be woven in casual- 
ly — and very briefly. 

Too many high school stories 
are entirely expository, lacking 
both action and conversation. Of 
course, an occasional use of the 
dramatic monologue may be very 
effective, but the would-be writer 
should study Dorothy Parker and 
Ring Lardner to see how it’s done. 
At Bread Loaf School Writers’ 
Conference, one rule is dinned in- 
to the ears of every student there: 
“Don’t tell me; SHOW me.” That 
rule every writer of short stories 
should heed. Don’t tell your reader 
that Bryan is bad-tempered; dra- 
matize a scene in which he blows 
his top. And make that scene an 
important one in plot of the story. 

Character descriptions should be 
brief and incidentally introduced. 


Instead of writing that “Helene 
had large dark eyes and black 


hair,” why not say, “Helen’s dark 
eyes flashed as she knocked his 
hand away from her black curls”? 
But don’t use mirrors as an easy 
way to work in personal descrip- 
tion. Avoid dialect unless you're 
very sure of its accuracy. Unless 
you are prepared to do long and 
painstaking research, write about 
places and people you’ know. 
Stories with historical background 
mean lots of library work. Learn 
to slow up when you come to the 
climax. Here is the point where 
the reader must live with the main 
character, think every thought, feel 
every emotion. DON’T RUSH 
IT. Avoid purple language; the 
modern vogue is all for simplicity; 
underwrite rather than overwrite: 
Remember that suggestion is often 
better than long explanation; give 
your reader credit for a little imagi- 
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nation. 

When you have your story all 
finished, go back and reread it, and 
see how much you can cut it, espe- 
cially at the beginning and ending. 
The beginning should be a run- 
ning dive and the ending a quick 
application of the brakes — if you'll 
forgive a mixed metaphor. A truly 
good modern short story is prac- 
tically all climax. 

Finally, never forget that your 
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story should be a slice of real life, 
honestly and sincerely presented, 
taking the reader into the mind 
and heart of your main character 
so that, for the time being, the — 
reader becomes your main charac. | 
ter. Read “A Garden Party” or 
“The Doll House” by Katherine 
Mansfield or Eudora Welty’s “A 
Worn Path” or Hemingway's “The 
Killers.” These are great short 
stories. 





Why, How H.S. Newspaper Staff 
Streamlined Its Publication 


By Genevieve Cahalan 


To be or not to be modern, up-to-date, etc., — if one can be pardoned for 
using Hamlet's statement — ts an idea that occurs to most people about 


most things on many occasions. 
mainly, with appearance. 


Streamlining of a paper has to do, 
How the staff of the newspaper at A. B. 


Davis High School (enrollment 1,600) in Mount Vernon, New York, 

“caught” the idea and worked it out is here described by the paper's 

editorial adviser from 1953 to 1957 and now in charge of publicity for | 
the school. 


An attitude that is in large part 
responsible for the tradition of 
high achievement maintained at 
A. B. Davis High School is sug- 
gested in the school motto, “Only 
my best is good enough.” 

True to this tradition were the 
talented and hard-working staffs, 
especially the editors, of the school 
newspaper, “The Davis Hi-News,” 
during the four years that the writ- 
er served as editorial adviser. But 
desirous as the advisers and editors 
were of meeting the highest stand- 
ards for scholastic journalism, the 
“Hi-News” for ten years had re- 
ceived a first place rating from the 
Columbita Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion — but never Medalist. 

From critical analysis by the 
CSPA and the National Scholastic 
Press Association and from criti- 
cisms at the Columbia sectional 
meetings, it appeared that one 


obstacle stemmed from the reluct- 
ance of the editors to move away 
from the conservative type of make- 
up, for which “The New York 
Times” was the model, to a more 
flexible, modern make-up that 
could be adapted to the material 
available for a particular issue — in : 
brief, a streamlined paper. 

There had, to be sure, already 
been attempts at sreamlining: a 
non-serif style for body and head- 
line type and the placing of head- 
lines flush left. However, after that 
result was compared in one of the 
clinics of the 1954 Columbia Press 
Convention to wearing an evening 
dress to school in daytime, the 1955 
editors went so far as to get rid of 
the ears and have students in the 
art classes give a modern adapta- 
tion to the Old English nameplate. \ 

Then at the 1955 Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association con- 
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vention the staff member who was 
to become the 1956 editor in chief 
attended a section meeting on 
“How to Streamline the News- 
paper,” at which she became 
enough imbued with the import- 
ance of streamlining that she with 
the adviser’s backing was able to 
persuade a still fairly hesitant edi- 
torial board to take the plunge and 
streamline ‘““The Davis Hi-News.” 


Believing that the members of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association might find it 
helpful to learn of the resulting 
problems and their solutions from 
the student staff members immedi- 
ately concerned, the editor of The 
Bulletin and the writer insert here 
the student panel “reports” made 
at a Columbia section meeting on 
this topic. 


The editor in chief. When 
we finally reached the decision 
to streamline our 7-column news- 
paper, we had very few samples 
to look at for comparison. I 
tried to use the notes I took at 
a lecture last year for some ideas. 
We eliminated column rules and 
almost all jim dashes, separat- 
ing the articles by white space. 
We tried to use more two and 
three-column headlines, getting 
rid of the chopy effect of one- 
column heads and stories. The 
nameplate had to be redesigned 
by a commercial artist, so that it 
could be moved about and so 
that it would be in harmony 
with the new modern look that 
we hoped the paper would 
achieve. We broke up the page 
with boxes, and by omitting the 
ears and reducing the width of 
the nameplate to four columns, 
we utilized about ten more 
inches of space than previously, 
for stories and pictures. We used 
larger headlines to make all the 
stories, including editorials, look 
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interesting. We found that 
kicker heads or overlines perked 
up the paper and drew attention 
quickly to stories that had _pic- 
tures. The latter, whenever 
possible, were atcion shots, and 
large clear pictures were defi- 
nitely emphasized to make a 
modern paper. The result — 
very favorable criticisms! 

The associate editor. When 
we attempted to publish our 
first edition with the new 
streamlining, we had some diffi- 
culty with the headlines. Our 
most pressing problem was the 
change in type faces. With the 
streamlining we had to use Tem- 
po Heavy, Tempo Medium, 
Italic, and the condensed forms. 
We didn’t have any accurate 
headline charts to use as a guide 
for the new headline count, 
since the charts given us by the 
printer proved to be somewhat 
inaccurate. With the use of 
these first inaccurate charts, we 
found that many of our head- 
lines were either too long or too 
short. Therefore, many of the 
heads had to be rewritten after 
we received the galleys from the 
printer. This took a great deal 
of time. However, with our own 
charts, which were made from 
examples from our earlier edi- 
tions, we eliminated this prob- 
lem. 


Our second problem was that 
we didn’t realize that with 
streamlining best results are ob- 
tained with many large-sized 
headlines. This can clearly be 
illustrated by a comparison be- 
tween our first and second issues. 
In the second issue, with larger 
heads, the page was balanced, 
extremely vivid and dramatic, 
pleasing to the eye, with story 
emphasis fully realized. 


This realization that we had 





to use many headlines 


large 
brought on another problem, for 


larger sized heads meant a 
shorter count. We found it 
somewhat difficult to make in- 
teresting headlines with these 
short counts. “This was especial- 
ly difficult with one-column 
heads and also with the regular 
back-page news-feature story on 
occupations. In spite of the fact 
that these were three-column, 
two-line heads, the size of the 
print created a comparatively 
short count. Often the names of 
the featured occupations were as 
long as the first deck of the head 
or larger (e.g. chiropody). 
These heads were difficult to 
write and required a great deal 
of time. 

In addition, we tried to have 
all our heads within one count 
of the prescribed number of 
units — often a very difficult 
and laborious process. 

These were the various prob- 
lems that we faced with our 
headlines when we streamlined 
the Davis Hi-News. The advan- 
tages are obvious. Although the 
new time-consuming problems 
which arose taxed our skills to 
the utmost, the sheer joy of pio- 
neering and creating far out- 
weighed the minor tribulations 
of streamlining. 

Student coordinator of the 
business board. The role of the 
business board on a streamlined 
paper is essentially the same as 
on the conventional paper. Very 
simply, it is to “get those ads in.” 
However, the business staff is 
concerned with the cost of the 
paper; therefore, using the facts 
and figures of our streamlined 
cost of living for the first three 
and the fifth issues of last year’s 
and this year’s paper, we see that 
the only slight rise in price — 
about ten dollars — was caused 
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by the increased picture area we 4 
now could use. (In our budget 
of approximately 230 dollars an 
issue, about 50 per cent is furn-)7 








ished by the General Organiza- L 
tion and 50 per cent from adver. | b 
tisers.) ip 

As far as setting up the ads is) , 
concerned, care had to be taken); 
not to put fine type ads near the | 
body type in the stories. Be, 


cause there were no jim dashes,” 

the ads had to be separated from f 

the copy by differences in type. 

We also put darker ads on the ; 

bottom and lighter ads on the 

top. 

In conclusion, it has to be ad- 
mitted that a second year of stream- 
lining was required for reachin 
the “Hi-News” goal. With further | 
refinements in streamlining efforts, | 
especially the addition of a light. 
faced headline type for greater con- 
trast, together with an improve 
ment in style rules and a strong | 
editorial campaign, the Davis Hi- 
News for 1956-57 was given Medal- 
ist rating and all-Columbia award | 
for creative writing by the Colum. | 
bia Scholastic Press Association, 
and All-American rating by the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association, 
in addition to first place in a is 
health-education contest sponsored 
by CSPA and the Westchester § 
County TB and Health Associa- 7 
tion. 
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(Editor’s note: Any student or 
new adviser wanting to get more 
pointers on the streamlining of a | 
newspaper will find an article by ) 
Miss Virginia Follin in the October | 
1957 issue of The Bulletin quite | 
helpful. The article happens to 
start on page one and is headlined 
“3M’s Of School Paper Makeup: 
Modernity, Moderation, Magic.” 
Those wanting detailed informa- 
tion will find plenty of the work- 
able kind in this article.) 
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Upon the invitation of Prof. 
Lester G. Benz, newly appointed 
Executive Secretary of Quill and 
Scroll, The Columbia Scholastic 
Press Advisers Association will run 
a column in each issue of the maga- 
zine published by that Society. 
Many members of the CSPAA are 
active in Quill and Scroll affairs, 
particularly in the East, and it is 
believed the addition of this fea- 
ture will bolster its strength in that 
area. 

* * € 


For the first time in thirty years 
the editor of The Bulletin spent 
Christmas in his native England. 
The general lack of central heating 
irked him not a little, so accus- 
tomed — or could it be spoiled? — 
had he become to this comforting 
aspect of American living. Yet the 
weather was not cold, not at least 
by eastern United States standards, 
though it was damp and chilly. 
The grass in Hyde, St. James, and 
Green Parks was delightfully 
green, and many planted-out wall- 
flowers — they had the common 
name of gillivers when he was a 
child in central England — sug- 
gested a radiating fragrance that 
would be a delight when the Spring 
season came along. The editor 
had a new pair of rubbers in his 
grip, and he wore them for the first 
time when — he got back to Amer- 
ica! 

One place the editor had never 
seen was Runnymede of 1215 
Magna Carta fame. On this visit he 
saw it. There is nothing unusual 
about the region. Owned by the 
National Trust, Runnymede is a 


fairly large area of flat, very green- 
grassy meadow land with the River 
Thames flowing through it and 
Cooper’s Hill rising beyond. At 
the foot of this hill the American 
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Bar Association dedicated in July 
1957 a small stone Temple to Lib- 
erty. On it in one place are the 
words, ‘““To Commemorate Magna 
Carta, Symbol of Freedom Under 
Law.” From near that spot the 
editor picked up a small rooted 
piece of ivy and four pebbles. ‘The 
ivy is now growing well and two of 
the pebbles have been given away; 
a third has yet to be passed on to 
the Director of the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association. 

The editor also did something in 
England that is likely to get him 
investigated by some committee in 
Ww ashington, D. C. He visited the 
grave of Karl Marx in Highgate 
Cemetery just outside London and 
the printing plant of The Daily 
Worker, the communist newspaper 
in London. Marx lived in Eng- 
land from 1850 till he died in 1883 
and completed about half of his 
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magnum opus, Das Kapital. After 
his death the work was completed 
by his English associate and colla- 
borator, Friedrich Engels. 

As always the first place of inter- 
est the editor visited after he had 
arrived in London was Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The unsightly marble 
in certain parts of that famous fane 
has always repelled him and prob- 
ably always will. But the Poets 
Corner — that’s different. To see 
once again the graves of Browning, 
Tennyson, Chaucer, Kipling, Dick- 
ens, “O Rare Ben Jonson,” Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, Hardy, and many 
others will always be a thrill and 
a delight. 

* co * 

Mention of the Poet’s Corner 
brings to the editor’s mind the 
article in the current Bulletin by 
Mabel Lindner headlined ‘Per- 
haps Poetry Of The Eye And Of 
The Spirit Can Be His.” Miss Lind- 
ner is a teacher of creative writing 
at Shippensburg State Teachers 
College in Shippensburg, Penna., 
and her article is a good and sym- 
pathetic one. 

Under its influence the editor 
feels impelled to quote the last two 
pages of John Masefield’s 38-page 
book, Poetry. This slim volume 
contains the substance of a lecture 
given by England’s poet laureate at 
the Queen's Hall in London in 
1931. In it he tells how poetry has 
been defined, how it comes into 
being, and then discusses the mas- 
terpieces of, to him, the four 
supreme poets, Homer, Aeschylus, 
Dante, and Shakespeare and speaks 
of these four as “the blind man, the 
gentle man, the proud man, and 
the brave man.” The book draws 
to a close with a lengthy quotation 
from Homer followed by eight 
matchless, thought-freighted, trans- 
cendental, very glowing paragraphs, 
five of which are quoted here. 
“With that cry from the greatest 
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of all narrative poems, I will end — 
this talk about the four great poet, 
the blind man, the gentle man, the 
proud man, and the brave man 
whose courage the long-haired Per. 
sian knew. Brave, proud, gentle 
and blind alike had access to an 
illumination which came_ within 
their beings, as sunlight comes 
within the sea. 

“I believe that this illumination 
exists eternally, and that all may 
know it in some measure, by effort 
or through grace. Those who deny 
it can never have felt it. It is so 
intense that, compared with it, no 
other sensation seems to exixst or 
to be real. It is so bright that all 
else seems to be shadow. It is so 
penetrating that in it the littlest 
thing, the grain of sand, the flower 
of a weed, or the plume upon a 
moth's wing, are evidences of the 
depth and beauty and unity of 
Life. 





* * * 


“There is a lesser poetry, as we 
all know. There is that poetry 
given to the Messenger, who is not 
a clever nor a worthy man, who 
halts by the way, in taverns and 
marketplaces, listening to people, 
and at last delivers his message as 
one who had not understood it, all 
mixed with talk learned on the 
road. 

“But the greater poetry is a 
flowing in of light from the source 
of all light, from that King from 
whom comes our knowledge of the 
kingly, in whose wisdom we ad- 
vance, under whose majesty we 
move, and in whose beauty, if we 
have cared for beauty, we may 
come to dwell. 

“His ways are the ways of light, 
and His words are the words of 
light, vouchsafed to a few great 
men of light, so that this world may 
know a little of the wisdom, beauty 
and power which are the daily | 
bread in Paradise.” 
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Guide To Good Books 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


Colonel, U. 8. Air Force, retired. 


Author of: Captain Eddie Ricken- 


backer — Lands Of The New World Neighbors — Keepers Of The Lights; 
with Fred G. Carnochan: Empire Of The Snakes — Out Of Africa; with 
Charles A. Lockwood: Hellcats Of The Sea — Zoomies, Subs And Zeros — 
Through Hell And Deep Water; with L. J. Maitland: Knights Of The 
Air; with Helen Lyon Adamson: Sportsman’s Game And Fish Cookbook. 


The reviews appearing in this March 1958 issue of The Bulletin of the 

Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, published quarterly at 

Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to four 

hundred United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Commands 

throughout the world. Readers please address all inquiries regarding 

“Guide To Good Books to Hans Christian Adamson, 850 Powell Street, 
San Francisco 8, California. 


South By Java Head by Alistair 
Maclean (Doubleday — $3.95). 
Author Maclean, who made a ten- 
strike in wartime Naval fiction 


when he produced the dramatic 
and tense story of battle in the 
North Atlantic “H. M.S. Ulysses,” 
has come up with another seagoing 
humdinger in this book of “War in 
the South Pacific.” The time is 
the era when the Japs took Singa- 
pore and overran scores of East In- 
dian islands. The place is aboard 
various seagoing vessels ranging 
from burning tankers to bullet-rid- 
den lifeboats. The people are a 
unique, but interesting assortment 
of characters which rise to sublime 
heights when the highest courage 
of human beings is demented. 
Among the wonderful characters is 
a little old lady who hides a lot of 
gumption behind her knitting and 
a British Colonel of Intelligence 
who as a sharpshooter with a ma- 
chine gun could outpoint the com- 
bined talents of Buffalo Bill and 
Wyatt Earp. Mr. Maclean is 


thoroughly at home on the rolling 
deep, as well as aboard ships of 
result is an 


various kinds. The 


adventure story that compels a 
one-P’s reading. 
Youre Better Than You Think 


by Dora Albert (Prentice Hall — 
$4.95). In a sense this is the auto- 
biography of a person who dis- 
covered the way to escape from an 
overriding inferiority complex. It 
is also a how-to-do book for the use 
of those of us who are ridden by 
the types of shyness, fears, and lack 
of self-confidence that constitute 
the main foundations of that very 
complex thing called an inferiority 
complex. In this book Mrs. Albert 
does not philosophize on the sub- 
ject but presents the actual tools 
which she used and which others 
can use to attain that larger and 
brighter world of proper self-evalu- 
ation. This is based on the author's 
contention that most of us are in 
truth better than we think we are. 
This is not a heavy and profound 
volume. On the contrary, it is 
readable and should be valuable 
from teenagers to older age brac- 
kets. 

Moses Prince Of Egypt by 
Howard Fast (Crown — $3.95). 
Some six years have past since 
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Howard Fast, of our better 


story tellers in the realm of history, 
been heard from. Now. he 
emerges from his silence with a 
truly captivating book devoted to 
the Egypt in which the great Moses 
lived as a growing boy and a young 
man. This novel attempts, and 
quite successfully, to put flesh and 
blood into a Moses about whom 
little has been told and largely un- 
known. To many readers the most 
interesting part of the book will be 
the light it throws on life in Egypt 
during the reign of the great 
Rameses — life at court, the educa- 
tion of young princelings, and the 
overall picture of Egypt as it was 
during that period of its outstand- 
ing greatness among nations on the 
Mediterranean fringe. The book 
ends before Moses leads the He- 
brews out of Egypt. 

The Right Of The People by 
William O. Douglas (Doubleday — 
$4.00). Among the many books 
written by Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas on various 
subjects ranging from Russia to 
the Himalayas, this is easily the 
most profound as well as the most 
challenging to present day Amer- 
ican concepts of ancient principles 
regarding the American way; prin- 
ciples, which in the opinion of 
many stand in great jeopardy. 
Point by point, Mr. Douglas dis- 
cusses such subjects as how best to 
retain individual liberty, — free 
speech in the fullest meaning of the 
word, freedom to challenge govern- 
ment by the governed, and other 
topical headings as The Right of 
Privacy, Legislative Investigations, 
Loyalty Investigations, The 
Despised Oaths, Religious Free- 
dom, The Dignity of Man, and 
The Right to Defy an Unconstitu- 
tional Statute. Be his concepts on 
these subjects right, partly right, « 
wrong — the fact is that the uadee 
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writes with incisive clarity and 
pulls no punches in hitting his) ™ 
targets. _ 
The Bridge At Remagen by Ken 
Hechler (Ballantine — $4.50 -_ (F 
illus.). Here we have a first-hand) at 


account of one of the most colorful) er 
and important incidents in World”) re 
War II, namely, the capture of the! w 
Ludendorff Bridge over the Rhine” ct 
River at Remagen, a small German © tl 
resort town. Ken Hechler, the in 
author, was combat historian in” t¢ 
World War II with the American” n 
forces and out of his personal! se 
knowledge and by means of 
thorough-going research he has re-| i 
constructed the complete and” v 
Stirring picture of the capture ofa) “ 


bridge, the Germans failed to” g 
destroy despite elaborate plans for) |i 
its complete demolition. The point) c 


was to keep the Yanks from cross f 
ing the Rhine. The result was, 
that because of this crossing, Allied’ 
victory was brought closer. While| \ 
this is a picture of a great war ma 1 
chine in action, the book brings) < 
into focus many of the men whose) 4 
courage and enterprise kept it in 
motion. 


The New England Story by 
Henry Beetle Hough (Random | 
House — $3.95). The New old 
land Story is a full-bodied novel ; 
about three generations of vigorous | 
and vital people who lived and / 
lived in a small New England town E 
which, in its day, was an important | 
whaling center. It is built around © 
the often frustrated efforts of af 
young author of our times in de- * 
bunking the legends built around 
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Captain Enoch Adams, a 19th Cen- 
tury whaling skipper, by writers | 
and gossips of his day. As it un- 
folds, The New England Story has | 
an unusual and truly enticing | 
structure. The author's effort to 
pry into the family secrets of the 
Adams clan is a new approach in | 













story writing that makes good 


reading and deserves applause. 

The Dawn Of Life by J. H. Rush 
(Hanover House — $4.50). The 
author of this book, a physics teach- 
er who had served as an atomic 
research worker at Oak Ridge, has 
worked well in an effort to ac- 
cumulate, evaluate, and condense 
the answers to a multitude of 
important questions with respect 
to the workings and designs of 
nature. Among the questions he 
set out to answer are such poses as 
“How did life develop out of non- 
living matter?”; ““Where did all the 
varieties of life come _ from?” 
“What do we know about the be- 
ginning of the universe?”; “Does 
life exist on other planets?”’; “What 
can we expect life to be like in the 
future?” Admittedly Mr. Rush 
covers a wide area, but he takes 
each subject in his stride and moves 
with a good pace through subject 
matters that could easily become 
areas of quicksand to a less mobile 
analyst. 


The Fastest Man Alive by Lt. 
Col. Frank K. Everest, Jr., USAF 
(Dutton $4.00 — illus.). With 


rare humor, great clarity, and ap- 
pealing modesty, Lt. Col. Frank K. 
Everest, Jr., here tells about his 
contributions to the conquest of 
the upper air and the types of 
rocket planes that will be required 
to wage that super speed battle. Lt. 
Everest won undying aviation fame 
in 1956 when he flew the highly 
experimental Bell X-2 at a speed of 
almost 2,000 miles per hour in the 
high, thin, upper reaches over 
mother earth. This volume is not 
only the story of how a great flier 
works and lives but also a summary 
of the pattern of the future, as 
viewed by men of the upper air. In 
the book those interested in aero- 
planes of today will find excellent 
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descriptions as far as security rules 
permit. 

Famous Science Fiction Stories 
by Raymond J. Healy and J. Fran- 
cisc McComas (The Modern Li- 
brary — $2.95). In these spring 
days when sputniks and samniks 
wisk around the globe, many a 
young man’s fancy turns toward 
space. In his mind man has almost 
reached the moon; in his dreams, 
man may soon explore our neigh- 
boring planets such as Mars and 
Venus. What with the great inter- 
est that prevails throughout the na- 
tion in the universe beyond us, this 
collection of science-fiction stories 
should find many interested read- 
ers. To the uninitiated science- 
fiction is frequently on the level of 
Sunday newspaper comics. How- 
ever, to those in the know, writers 
who have specialized in this pecu- 
liar field, have given deep study to 
the potential truth elements in 
their fictional fabrics. Among 
widely known pioneers in this field 
of literature who are represented 
in this volume of thirty-five stories, 
we find such trusted space pilots 
(on typewriters) as Robert A. Hein- 
lein, Anthony Boucher, A. E. Van 
Vogt, Willy Ley, Lewis Padgett, 
S. Fowler Wright, and others. All 
of these are expert blaster-offers in- 
to the big blue yonder where any- 
thing may happen — and you can 
bet your life it does. Interesting: 
but don’t believe a word of it. 


Kicking Canvas by Captain A. A. 
Bestic (Dutton — $4.50 — illus.). 
Next to fabulous Captain Alan 
Villiers, one of the writingest salt- 
water sailing skippers who ever 
strode his poop deck, Captain Bes- 
tic who commanded the famous old 
Denbigh Castle — veritable queen 
among sailing ships — comes off 
with highest honors. This nicely 
illustrated book could well be 
called The Log of a great sea 
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drama. Because it describes how 
despite storms, seas, and cyclones, 
the full rigged old timer made her 
fabulous journey from England to 
Australia in the course of 253 
grueling days that offered seagoing 
adventure from long becalmings to 
near shipwrecks. This was in 1909 
when Captain Bestic, then a mere 
lad in his early teens signed on as 
ship’s boy for his maiden voyage 
in the deep. The book is interest- 
ing not only because it deals with 
high adventure and near disaster 
but also because of the fine por- 
traits of many of Mr. Bestic’s odd 
assortments of shipmates. 


Shiny On Your Own Side by 
Max Miller (Doubleday — $3.95). 
According to the publishers there 
is a strong flavor of Hunckleberry 
Finn in the autobiography of Max 
Miller, one of America’s still youth- 
ful and most productive writers. 
In the eyes of many Miller enthusi- 
asts his first book, “I Cover the 
Waterfront,” still remains his out- 
standing piece of writing. In this 
series of boyhood recollections, Mr. 
Miller writes with his usual 
warmth, wit, and vitality of high 
points in his life during the years 
he traveled from long stockings to 
long pants in his native Montana 
and his adopted Washington 
States. It is a charming story in 
which we get a glimpse of how a 
boy felt when he actually saw the 
fabulous T. R. — the first White 
House Roosevelt — how he played 
with kites, ponies, and sheepherd- 
ers on the plains and all the other 
activities engaged in by an Amer- 
ican boy devoted to the important 
business of growing up, asking 
questions, and finding his own 
answers. As expected, Mr. Miller 
has written well. He must have 
been a nice boy. 
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Dordura_ by 
(Random 


House — $3.50). One of America’s 
most forgotten military actions is 
probably the expedition headed by 
general Pershing into Mexico back 
in 1916 when Pancho Villa rode 
the range, robbed the rich, and 
made life miserable for Americans 
who lived near the Mexican border 
in Southwestern states. In_ this 
novel Mr. Swarthout has revived 
the highlights of this not-to-success- 
ful foray, which, if nothing else, 
constituted the last American 
cavalry charge. The chief charac. 
ter in this realistic drama of battle 
in the desert is Major Thorn. In 
his role as Awards Officer he must 
dig up incidents of heroism and 
write dissertations for General 
Pershing’s signature for forwarding 
to the War Department in Wash- 
ington. Out of these incidents, Mr. 
Swarthout creates the action, sus- 
pense, and structure that form the 
tingling flow of this first novel by 
a man who, we hope, will write 
more that are just as good as this 
one. It comes so close to being true 
that it is difficult to define the line 
of demarkation between realism 
and fabric. 

The Iron Heel by Max Lerner 
(Macmillan — $3.95). Fifty years 
have past since Jack London, back 
in 1908, wrote his famous “Tron 
Heel.” At that time, the reading 
public, the reviewing profession, 
and possibly Jack London himself 
regarded this book of military dic- 
tatorship as the topmost impossi- 
bility in fiction. Now, exaxctly 
half a century later, the book with 
its description of world affairs 
could easily have been compiled 
from reports in our daily news- 
papers. In reprinting this book 
the Macmillan company is doing a 
valuable service for those many 
who have unsuccessfully tried to 


obtain copies of books by Jack 
London. 
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